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How  To  End  It 
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WALTER  THOMAS  MILLS,  M.A 

National  Organizer  of  the  United  Labor  Party. 


THE  PLATFORM  of  the  UNITED  LABOR  PARTY 
on  the  LAND  QUESTION  declares  for  a land  system 

1.— A Inch  .shall  bring  into  the  most  productive  use  all 
natuml  resources. 

lb  —To  do  this  either  by  private  undertakings  or  bv 
public  enterprise. 

••k— To  make  absentee  ownership  and  private  monoi.oJv 
in  land  im])ossible. 

-To  secure  to  the  landholder  all  values  created  1)\- 
him  and  and  those  only. 

-fo  exemjk,  all  .such  values  from  all  taxation. 

-lo  secui-e  to  the  public  iii  an  annua]  tax  all  values 
created  by  the  public. 
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The  joUowing  pages  are  an  effort  to  expound  and  to  defend  these  proposals 
Of  the  L rated  Labor  Party, 

They  must  not  he  mistaken  for  the  details  of  a Bill  in  Parliament  or  ns 
the  formal  and  ofieial  utteranee  of  the  United  Labor  Party. 


Second  Edition 


^OtK  XHoxisand 


Single  copies,  2d.  ; per  100  to  one  address, 
post  paid,  8 - 


Published  by  the  United  Labor  Party,  Times  Buildings,  Wellington, 
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V- 


LAND  MONOPOLY  AND  HOW 

TO  END  IT. 


WHO  USES  LAND  ? 

No  one  can  live  at  all  without  the  use  of  the  earth. 
Fiod,  fuel,  clothing,  shelter,  together  with  the  place  to 
Ir-e,  the  place  to  toil,  and  the  means  with  which  to  toil, 
a'l  involve  the  use  of  the  spaces,  forces,  and  resources 
oi  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  life  on  earth  without  tie 
uie  of  the  earth.  Whoever  masters  the  earth  itself  is 
the  master  of  those  who  use  the  earth. 

There  can  be  no  property  right  of  any  description 
oi  more  serious  importance  than  property  rights  as  re- 
lated to  the  ownership  and  use  of  hxed  portions  o t e 
earth.  The  right  to  life  itself  is  no  more  fundamental 
t lan  the  right  to  the  use  of  some  definite  portion  of  the 
earth ; for  the  right  to  live  on  any  terms  must  involve  the 
light  to  some  portion  of  the  earth  on  some  terms. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  limit  the  space  which  any 
individual  may  occupy  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  the 
•nore  limited  such  spaces  become,  the  more  evident  it  is 
ihat  at  last  all  individuals  must  always  occupy  definite 
])ortions  of  the  earth  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Necessarily,  personal  use  of  any  spaces  on  the  earth 

;i-  portions  of  it  must  mean  exclusive  use  so  long  as  used, 
jut  this  is  equally  true  of  the  owner,  the  tenant,  the 

vorker,  the  lodger  at  a hotel,  or  even  the  rapidly-chang- 
ng  spaces  successively  occupied  by  a passenger  m a 
•apidly-moving  train.  No  matter  how  limited  the  space 
Dr  how  brief  the  time  it  is  occupied,  while  it  is  occupied 
it  is  necessarily  and  completely  monopolized  by  the  per- 
son by  whom  it  is  occupied. 

To  occupy  some  spaces  on  the  earth  is  always  of 
greater  advantage  than  to  occupy  some  other  spaces, 
and  the  resulting  competition  for  the  occupancy  and  use 
of  the  better  spaces  creates  and  maintains  the  differ- 
ences in  value  of  particular  spaces. 
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ORIGIN  OF  VALUES. 

These  values,  or  differences  in  values,  depend  on 
many  things.  They  are  the  result  of  natural  fertility, 
precious  metals,  valuable  ores,  water  power,  natural 
beauty.  They  are  the  result  of  the  improvements  made 
by  the  user  of  any  particular  piece  of  the  earth,  as  the 
buildings,  fences,  clearing  away  of  forests,  drainage, 
irrigation,  planting  of  orchards.  They  are  the  result  of 
improvements  made  by  society,  as  the  building  of  roads, 
bridges,  railways,  public  buildings,  or  the  general 
growth  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  com- 
mun.ty.  The}'  are  the  result  of  improved  processes  in 
production,  transportation,  storage,  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  homes,  in  the  means  of  communication. 
— any  and  all  of  these  things  which  advance  the  standard 
<jf  living  or  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor  help  to  create 
such  values.  These  values  are  also  the  result  of  increas' 
ing  populations.  Every  added  immigrant  and  every  new- 
born child  adds  to  or  maintains  such  values. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  these  values 
are  the  results  of  the  gifts  of  Nature,  or  they  are  the 
results  of  either  individual  or  collective  activity. 

Whatever  values  there  are  in  any  particular  piece 
of  the  earth  because  of  the  gifts  of  Nature,  must  be  the 
equal  gifts  of  nature  to  all  of  the  people.  Whatever 
values  there  are  in  any  particular  piece  of  the  earth 
which  are  created  by  the  collective  action  of  all  the 
people  must  belong  to  all  the  people.  Whatever  values 
in  any  such  particular  piece  of  the  earth  are  created  b}’ 
any  particular  person  must  belong  to  the  person  by 
whose  expenditure,  industry  and  enterprise  they  are 
created.  These  positions  cannot  be  argued.  The  case 
is  self-evident.  For  anyone  to  contend  for  a contrary 
position  is  entirely  unthinkable. 

The  whole  land  question  is  one  of  how  to 
provide  for  all  the  people  the  indispensable  use  of  the 
earth  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  to  the  individual  user 
of  any  particular  piece  of  the  earth  all  values  created 
by  the  individuah  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to  the 
nation  all  the  \ alues  which  are  either  the  gifts  of  Nature 
or  the  joint  product  of  the  whole  community. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  under  any  system  of 
land  tenure  now  in  force  in  New  Zealand. 
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THE  CURRENT  FREEHOLD. 

The  strongest  consideration  in  defence  of  the  cur- 
rent freehold  is  that  it  does  secure  to  the  individual  the 
values  created  by  him.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  it 
does  not  do  this  in  the  most  direct  and  satisfactory 
rianner.  But  first  it  should  be  noticed  that  if  it  be  true 
tliat  the  freehold  secures  to  the  individual,  values  created 
by  the  individual,  it  also  secures  to  the  same  individual 
vilues  created  by  the  w^iole  body  of  the  people.  A just 
h nd  system  must  secure  to  the  nation  values  created  bv 
t le  nation.  This  the  ordinary  freehold  does  not  do.  It 
is  not  claimed  by  anyone  that  it  does. 

This  private  appropriation  of  publicly  created  values 
i:>  a very  serious  matter. 

The  New-  Zealand  Year  Book,  page  609,  for  the  year 
1 91 1,  shows  the  unimproved  land  values — that  is  the 
values  which  are  the  gift  of  Nature  and  the  joint  creation 
cf  the  ccmmunity — to  be  £T 84,062,798,  or  m :>re  than 
1 84  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  New  Zealand. 
I:  is  insisted  on  the  one  hand  that  these  figures  are  too 
high.  It  is  insisted  on  the  other  that  actual  sales  indi- 
cate that  they  are  too  Iowa  It  must  be  admitted  that 
t ley  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  emphasise  the  very 
g reat  importance  of  the  public  losses  in  this  connection. 
Of  this  sum  100,000,000  has  been  added  during 
tie  last  fourteen  years,  or  an  average  of  more 
t lan  ii/, 000, 000  per  year  for  the  whole  period. 
I or  the  first  five  years  the  increase  was  a little  less  than 
;^.2,ooo,ooo  a year,  for  the  last  nine  years  it  is  about 
i 10,000,000  a year.  That  would  be  Z^io  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  in  values  created  by  all  people 
cf  New  Zealand,  and  privately  appropriated  by  the  land- 
holders. But  that  is  not  all:  these  values  have  not  onl\' 
been  created  by  the  community  and  appropriated  by  the 
landholders,  but  each  year  an  income  is  charged  against 
tiese  ever-increasing  unimproved  land  values  by  those 
who  do  not  create  them,  but  do  get  them,  to  be  paid  by 
t lose  who  do  create  them  but  do  not  get  them. 

The  sum  charged  annually  for  the  use  of  unimproved 
land  values  is  what  is  called  ground  rent.  The  lowest 
passible  figure  at  which  these  charges  can  be  estimated 
cinnot  be  less  than  5 per  cent.  This  rate  of  5 per 
cant,  per  annum  on  Z": 84,000,000  is  Z'9, 200,000.  This 
ij  no  small  matter.  Each  year  the  public  creates 
£ 10,000,000  in  unimproved  land  values,  which  it  gives 
aw'ay  to  the  landholders,  and  besides  it  pays  each  year 
rentals  on  values  before  created  by  the  public  and  before 
given  by  the  public  to  the  landholders — a rental  of 
Z 9,200,000  more.  This  is  ^^19,200,000  per  annum, 
O'  £\^  4s  each  year  for  each  man,  woman  and 
c lild  in  all  New  Zealand,  created  by  all  the  people,  and 
p-ivately  appropriated  by  the  landholders. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  some  of  the 
■landholders  like  this  system,  and  are  asking  for  more  of 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  see  why  anyone  else  should  be 
willing  to  endure  this  great  iniquity.  On  the  average, 
each  family  of  five  in  all  New  Zealand  is  the  means  of 
creating  ;t>96  each  year,  wTich  is  presented  to  those 
who  do  not  create  it. 

LOSSES  TO  THE  USERS  OF  THE  LAND. 

Under  the  current  freehold  system  this  amounts  to 
a fixed  investment  by  the  landholders  of  84,000,000 
at  5 per  cent.  If  a landholder  does  not  wish  to  use  his 
land,  this  is  a good  thing  for  the  land-holder  who  does 
not  wish  to  use  his  land,  because  he  not  only  gets  the  5 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  his  investment,  but  he  also  gets 
the  annual  increase  in  unimproved  land  values.  But  if 
one  does  wish  to  use  his  land  for  a city  home,  for  a 
business  site,  or  for  a farm,  he  cannot  afford  to  tie  up 
his  working  capital  at  5 per  cent. 

Can  a farmer  afford  to  invest  hisowm  monev’  in  land  at 

5 per  cent,  and  then  borrow  money  for  stock  and  tools 
at  from  6 per  cent,  to  8 per  cent.  ? Can  a purchaser  of 
a city  home  afford  to  invest  his  own  money  in  the  unim- 
proved land  value  of  the  site  for  building  a home  at  5 

per  cent.,  and  then  borrow  money  to  pay  for  a house  at 

6 per  cent.  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  the  user  of  the  land  also  gets  the 
annual  increase  in  unimproved  land  values,  the  answer 
is  that  he  cannot  realise  on  these  \ alues  except  bv  the 
sale  of  his  property.  If  he  buys  other  land,  he  must  pay 
an  increased  price,  and  might  as  well  have  kept  his  for- 
mer holding. 

If  one  wishes  to  get  land  to  use  the  present  freehold 
IS  a bad  Investment.  If  he  doesn’t  wish  to  secure  land 

for  use  then  he  isn’t  a farmer  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Paying  too  high  a price  for  land  to  use  is  just  as 
great  a disadvantage  to  the  farmer  as  is  paying  too  high 
a price  for  the  the  tools  with  which  he  cultivates  his  land. 

It  IS  the  Harvester  Trust  with  tools  for  sale,  and  the  land 

speculator  with  land  to  sell,  not  to  use,  who  profit  bv 
unjust  prices. 

But  the  farmer  and  the  house-holder  want  land 

to  use  the  one  as  a means  of  earning  his  liviiK>- • the 

other  as  a place  to  live.  Speculative  prices  tend  to  make 

these  men  landless  and  homeless,  and  what  is  worse, 

tarmep  are  quite  as  anxious  to  get  land  for  their  boy.s 

as  to  nave  land  for  themselves,  and  this  current  freehold 

aoubles  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  extending  their  own 

foldings,  or  in  securing  lands  for  their  children  after 
tnem. 


The  land  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  any  of  the 
various  leaseholds  now  in  operation  in  New  Zealand. 

Ihe  sums  paid  to  the  Government  for  leasehold  lands 
are  ridiculous  as  compaired  with  what  a private  land- 
holder would  collect  under  like  circumstances.  This  fact 
IS  frequent!}"  alluded  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment s liberality.  But  the  Government  cannot  grant  to 
one  person  values  that  he  does  not  create  without  with- 
holding tlie  same  values  from  those  who  do  create  them. 
Liberaht}-  of  that  sort  should  be  called  b}-  a different 
name. 

The  Q9g-}'ear  lease  is  a joke.  The  gg-year  lease  is 
a joke  of  the  same  sort,  played  eleven  times  as  often. 
The  2 1 -year  lease  makes  unnecessary  interruptions  in 
the  midst  of  life’s  best  laid  plans,  while  the  speculator 
can  buy  and  sell  unimproved  land  values  under  leaseholds 
just  as  well  as  under  freeholds.  Dummy  applications 
and  balloting  for  luck}"  numbers  makes  a gambler’s 
chance  the  Government’s  only  method  of  providing  land 
for  the  few  at  the  direct  loss  of  all  the  rest.  The  option  of 
purchase  makes  the  lease  onl}'  another  method  of  free- 
hold, with  all  its  unpardonable  wrongs  to  the  actual 
users  of  the  land. 

Under  the  present  land  for  settlement  method  a 
number  of  small  settlers  are  set  to  work  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  surrounding  land-holders. 

1 his  simply  means  that  a larger  number  of  persons  be- 
come beneficiaries  of  community  created  values.  The 
private  appropriation  of  such  ^■alues  is  in  no  wav 
affected. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  Native  lands  does 
not  encourage  thrift  arid  industry  on  the  part  'f  the 
Maori  populations.  It  compels  the  misuse  of  some 

lands,  the  idleness  of  others,  and  whereas  the  Maori  is 
seemingly  benefited  he  is  quite  as  frequently  seriously 
injured. 

It  is  impossible  to  benefit  the  Maori,  either  in  com- 
fort or  m character,  by  giving  to  him  what  he  does  not 
earn,  either  as  an  undeserved  charity  or  as  the  useless 
landlord  of  a European  working  man.  In  any  case  it  is  a 
vicious  system.  It  offers  no  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  real  land  problem. 

PUBLIC  ENEMIES:  WEEDS,  WASTE,  NEGLECT. 

Under  the  present  land  system  there  are  vast  tracts 
of  rabbit-breeding  wastes  where  the  worst  of  the  far- 
mer’s enemies  are  multiplying  unhindered  by  tlie  land 
monoDolists,  or  in  the  case  of  Crown  lands  b\'  the 
Government  Land  Department. 
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There  are  millions  of  acres  being  overrun  with 
noxious  weeds,  destructive  and  dangerous  plants,  which 
the  private  owners  leave  untouched,  waiting  for  the  rise 
m price  which  public  activity  will  bring  to  their  private 
holdings.  Then  the  land  user  may  pay  the  price  if  he 
is  able,  and  destroy  the  weeds  if  he  can. 

There  are  large  tracts  where  sheep  earn  £2  to  ^,5 
each  year  where  one  dair}'  cow  would  be  earning  £y  to 
£10  each  year,  were  it  not  that  the  land  monopoly  ties 
the  land  to  the  thriftless  landowner,  whose  dog-in-the- 
manger  enterjirise  makes  progress  impossible. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  devoted  to  dairying, 
if  not  to  some  less  profitable  use,  where  intensive  culture 
would  increase  the  earnings  from  five  to  a hundred-fold, 
but  the  landholders  will  not  do  it,  and  the  landless  can- 
not do  it,  and  so  it  is  not  done. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  in  the  backblocks,  and 
there  are  many  millions  in  values  along  the  city  streets, 
belonging  to  absent  owners,  altogether  undeveloped,  or 
devoted  to  uses  m the  country  in  utter  neglect  of  the 
common  good,  while  in  the  city  if  not  wholly  out  of  use 
then  built  on  without  regard  to  architectural  or  sanitar}" 
conditions,  and  m utter  defiance  of  the  public  good. 

Where  these  lands  are  undeveloped  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  land  s}"stem,  but  developed  or  undeveloped,  the 
people  create  great  values  m one  place  which  are  ex- 
]jended  in  distant  places  with  no  regard  whatever  for 
the  welfare  of  the  places  where  the}'  are  created,  or  for 
tlie  jieople  who  create  them. 

THE  PRISON  HOUSE  OF  TOIL. 

All  of  the  people  now  use  land  in  some  manner;  all 
of  the  people  now  pay  for  the  use  of  land  in  some  way. 
All  help  to  create  the  values  they  are  themselves  obligeti 
to  pay  for,  and  inasmuch  as  the}'  all  share  in  the  creation 
of  these  unimproved  land  values  they  certainly  ought  t<.' 
share  in  the  benefits.  Ground  rent  is  the  sum  annual!}’ 
paid  for  the  use  of  unimprc»ved  land  \’alues.  All  of  the 
people  together  create  these  \alues;  all  of  the  people 
pa}’  a part  of  the  peojile  for  the  use  of  the  values  which 
all  together  create. 

Make  no  mistake  at  this  point ; all  of  the  people  pay 
ground  rent.  The  hotel  lodger,  the  boardinghous‘='-resi- 
dent,  the  tenant,  the  producer  on  the  land,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  merchant,  even  the  owner  must  pa either 
ill  }^early  instalments  or  in  the  sum  he  pa}’s  in  the  pur- 
chase price.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  people  pa}', 
only  they  pay  to  a part  of  the  people,  not  to  all  of  he 
people.  The}’  all  pay,  and,  as  seen  above,  they  are  pay- 
ing at  the  rate  of  £g6  for  each  famih*  of  five,  year  in 
and  year  out,  for  all  New  Zealand. 

Is  it  not  perfectl}"  evident  that  any-  person  who  pri- 
vately uses  these  collectively  produced  unimproved  land 
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values  ought  to  pay  for  their  use,  not  to  the  private  ac* 
, count  of  any  part  of  the  people,  but  to  the  collec- 
tive account  of  all  of  the  people? 

If  this  is  admitted — and  how  can  any  just-minded 
person  do  otherwise  than  agree?— then  the  practical 
question  relating  to  land  to  be  immediately  dealt  with  is 
of  a two-fold  nature.  The  first  is  the  question:  Under 
what  system  of  land  tenure  could  this  just  purpose  be 
best  realised  ? And  the  second  is : By  what  process  can 
the  transition  be  made  from  the  present  unfortunate, 
ccmflicting,  irrational  land  system  to  a system  under 
which  all  natural  resources  shall  be  brought  into  their 
most  productive  use?  And  what  process  shall  be  em- 
picked  to  secure  to  the  individual  all  values  created  by 
the  individual,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  nil 
values  created  by  the  people? 

THE  STARTING  POINT  AND  THE  PIONEERS. 

In  any  readjustment  that  takes  place  there  must  be 
an  entirely  new  deal.  That  is  to  say,  the  validity  of  all 
existing  private  property  rights  must  be  recognised. 
Not  only  that,  but  all  the  unimproved  land  values  hitherto 
publicly  created  and  priv^ately  appropriated  must  go  to 
existing  owners. 

If  this  is  objected  to,  the  answer  is,  that  progressive 
measures  ought  to  be  undertaken,  not  to  redress  old 
vvrongs,  but  to  prevent  the  doing  of  the  same  wrongs  for 
the  future. 

If  all  such  properties  were  to  be  obtained 
by  the  method  of  “seize  and  hold,”  without  *-e- 
muneration  of  any  sort,  there  would  be  great  per- 
sonal loss  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  persons  whose 
investments  do  not  represent  extortion  on  their  own 
part,  but  instead  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  valuable  social 
service,  while  the  exploiters  would  largely  escape  the 
lustice  which  such  summary  proceedings  would  seek  to 
administer  to  them. 

Whatever  may  be  true  m older  countries,  it  is  cer- 
ainly  true  in  New  Zealand  that  if  the  people  can  stop 
he  further  appropriation  of  unimproved  land  values, 
hey  can  easily  and  in  a very  brief  period  make  full  and 
equitable  payment  for  all  legal  properti-  rights  in  unim- 
proved land  values  at  present  admitted  to  exist. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  the  people  now  in  New 
..ealand  ever  adequately  to  reward  the  New  Zealand 
pioneers  who  first  conquered  the  forests,  drained  the 
iwamps,  subdued  the  savages,  and  endured  the  lone- 

l.ness  and  the  hardships  of  life  m this  country  when 
all  the  blocks  were  backblocks.  Nevertheless,  a further 
Mirrender  to  land  monopoly  must  not  be  made,  but  m 
iiaking  ample  payment  to  all  private  holders,  big  and 
1 ttle  alike,  for  the  monopoly  interest  in  land,  all  of  the 


people  will  be  doing  themselves  not  so  serious  a wrong 
as  all  of  the  people  would  be  doing  to  a part  of  *'he 
.people  by  any  other  programme. 


FREEHOLD  IN  USE— THE  REMEDY. 


With  these  explanations  I am  offering  these  pro- 
posals which  will  give  both  the  order  of  procedure  and 
an  exposition  of  the  suggestions  which  1 wish  to  sub- 
mit : — 

1 . All  land  of  every  sort  used  for  whatsoever  private 
purpose  should  be  held  under  the  same  uniform  system 
of  land  tenure. 

As  soon  as  this  can  be  accomplished  there  will  be 
an  end  of  the  present  endless  confusion  in  land 
titles. 

2.  All  private  titles,  mortgages,  leases,  and  con- 
tracts covering  lands  of  every  sort  or  used  for  whatso- 
ever private  purpose  should  run  to  or  from  the  State. 

The  State  itself  must  be  made  the  only  party  legally 
capable  of  either  buying  or  selling  or  transfer- 
ring possession  of  lands  from  or  to  any  person 
or  persons  desiring  the  use  of  land  for  private 
purposes.  In  New  Zealand  this  is  already  the 
case  in  many  instances.  It  should  be  com- 
pulsory in  all  cases. 

3.  The  annual  tax  on  unimproved  land  values  should 
be  gradually  increased,  and  all  customs  duties?  licen- 
ses, fees,  fines,  assessments  and  taxes  of  every  name 
and  nature  should  be  correspondingly  decreased  until  all 
are  abolished  except  that  land  held  out  of  use,  occupied 
by  insanitary  buildings,  held  by  absentee  owners,  given 
over  to  noxious  weeds  or  rabbit  runs,  or  devoted  to  pur- 
poses not  reasonably  productive,  should  be  taxed  at 
once  to  the  full  annual  unimproved  value. 

All  of  the  people  use  land  in  some  way.  A tax 
]3laced  on  the  unimproved  land  values  will 
reach  and  equitably  adjust  the  burdens  of 
government  on  all  of  the  people.  These 
values  being  the  creation  of  the  public,  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  public,  and  should  oe 
made  the  main  source  of  revenue  for  all  public 
purposes. 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  fixing  these  taxes,  and  for 
other  purposes  the  present  unimproved  land  values  of 
all  lands  whatsoever  should  be  ascertained,  recorded, 
and  recognised  in  the  titles  of  all  land  holdings. 

This  would  fix  as  a matter  of  record  and  as  of 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  the 
total  personal  interest  of  all  landholders,  in 
the  unimproved  values,  in  all  lands  held  by 
them. 
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Ihis  is  the  particular  service  which  has  been  ren- 
c ered  by  Lloyd-George  in  the  land  controversy  in  Great 
I-ritain.  It  is  the  most  important  contribution  made 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  land  monopoly 
t\  any  living  statesman. 

5-  hinds  now  belonging  t(j  the  State,  including 
all  Native  lands  and  Endowment  lands  of  every  descrip- 
t on,  and  all  other  lands  as  the  ownership  is  transferred 
f -om  their  present  holders,  through  the  State’s  authority, 
and  to  be  held  for  private  use,  should  be  disposed  of  by 
advertising  and  offering  in  limited  areas  to  the  highest 

tidders,  in  annual  payments,  for  actual  occupancy  and. 
use. 

6.  All  payments  for  such  lands  should  be  by  per- 
1.  etual  annual  payments  for  the  use  of  the  unimproved 
land  values  only,  the  titles,  however,  to  provide  for  the 
exclusi\e  possession  and  use  m perpetuity,  subject  only 
t ) occupancy  and  use,  and  to  the  annual  payments 
always  adjusted  to  a regular  national  revaluation  of  all 
unimproved  land  values,  at  stated  intervals,  say,  each 
S2ven  years. 

7-  On  the  future  transfer  of  lands  held  under  whatso- 
ever title,  the  State  should  make  payment  to  the  private 
lundholder  for  the  full  value  of*  all  improvements 
End  for  the  unimproved  land  values  as  recorded,  and 
nil  such  lands  should  be  again  disposed  of  on  advertise- 
ment and  tender  as  above,  the  purchaser  always  making 
payment  for  the  improvements. 

8.  The  Government  should  clear,  drain,  irrigate,, 
fmce,  build,  plant,  and  stock  ready  for  use 
small  farms,  as  well  as  w'orkers’  dwellings,  to  be 
cisposed  of  as  above,  and  to  be  paid  for  in  small 
monthly  instalments,  with  interest 'charges  onh^  sufficient 
tD  cover  cost  of  collection  and  accounts.  The  instal- 
ments, however,  to  cover  cost  of  insurance  on  improve- 
ments, providing  that  in  the  case  of  death  the  title  to 
i nprovements  shall  pass  to  the  family  at  once  without 
f irtlier  paimients. 

g.  The  Government  Land  Department  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  extermination  of  rabbits,  noxious 
v'eeds  and  other  pests  on  all  Crown  lands,  and  should 
tring  at  once  all  such  lands  into  the  most  productive 
i ses  practicable,  either  through  individual  holdings  or 
f y public  enterprise. 

THESE  ARE  THE  CERTAIN  CONSEQUENCES. 

These  provisions  would  at  once  determine  and  fix 
f >r  record  the  unimproved  values  now  in  land.  That 
V ould  be  the  measure  of  present  private  property  rights 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  That  would  fix  the 
basis  for  taxation,  and  moreover  fix  the  price  at  which 
tlie  State  would  settle  for  private  interests  in  unimproved 
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values  in  the  land  whenever  its  possession  and  use 
should  cfiange  hands.  That  would  protect  the  present 
property  interest,  but  give  at  once  to  public  account  the 
unimproved  land  values  hereafter  created  by  the  public. 
Under  this  scheme  there  would  be  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion and  an  early  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  the  savings,  the 
investments,. or  the  enterprise  or  industry  of  the  people. 
Instead  of  taxing  the  individual  industry  of  the  countn' 
the  tax  would  at  once  take  a share  of  the  wealth  created 
by  the  collective  industry  of  all  the  people,  and  it  would 
ultimately  take  it  all.  But  it  would  do  this  only  after 
having  ascertained  and  honestl\'  paid  for  any  private 
interest  now  involved. 

The  sum  of  all  the  foregoing  provisions  would  at 
once  take  out  of  the  market  all  land  bin’ers  who  are  bu\  - 
ing  not  for  use  but  for  speculation.  It  would  make  the 
price  of  land  in  annual  payments  for  unimproved  land 
values  solel}’  what  the  land  would  be  worth  to  the  user 
of  the  land  for  residence,  business,  or  productive  pur- 
poses. The  value  of  land  for  use  is  its  real  value, 
and  a land  policy  which  will  always  get  for  the 
public  that  amount  for  the  land-  and  alwaxs 
require  that  payment  to  the  public  from  anx’one  in  order 
to  get  land  for  private  use,  is  a just  policx'.  Nothing 
else  is. 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

1.  What  about  this  system  as  applied  to  oil  lands,  minera' 
lands,  and  valuable  forest  lands. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  lands,  uie 
gifts  of  Nature  are  to  all  of  the  people.  Adequate  pay- 
ment should  lie  made  for  all  personal  service,  including 
the  discovery  of  any  such  natural  gifts,  but  the  system 
here  outlined  is  the  only  one  possible  by  which  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  can  be  secured 
bx'  the  xvhole  body  of  the  people,  together  with  absolute 
justice  to  the  individual  users  of  such  property.  Where 
such  property  is  inx’olx'ed  in  a mining  or  manufacturing 
monopoly  such  enterprises  must  be  made  public  enter- 
jirises,  as  the  onlx'  method  of  escaping  from  monojiolx’. 

2.  How  could  the  annual  rate,  of  payment  for  the  use  of  the 
unimproved  land  values  be  determined  ? 

Such  valuations  are  now  revised  at  fi.xed  periods  in 
this  country.  The  transfer  of  lands  under  the  system 
of  adx^ertisement  and  sale  on  tender  would  determine  at 
frequent  intervals  the  annual  values  of  lands  for  actual 
use  in  the  onlx'  rational  way  of  determining  them,  that 
is,  by  finding  hoxv  much  the  jieople  will  pay  for  them. 
Such  sales  could  easily  be  made  the  basis  for  a revision 
of  prices  of  like  lands  in  the  same  communities.  There 
is  a new  system  of  land  valuations  mathematicallx'  accu- 
rate for  citx'  lands,  and  being  unanimouslx’  approved 
where  undertaken,  recently  devised  bx’  Mr.  Somers  of 
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-he  United  States.  It  has  been  adopted  m New  York 
..ity  in  Cleveland,  in  St.  Paul,  and  is  ver\'  rapidly  being 
idopted  throughout  the  United  States,'  and  is  being 
nade  the  basis  for  the  determining  of  land  values  quite 
is  much  in  the  placing  of  mortgages  as  in  fixing  assess- 
ments for  taxes.  Under  the  land  system  here  suggested, 
he  Somers  System  of  fixing  valuations  would  come  as 
near  establishing  absolute  justice  as  it  would  be  possible 
- or  human  affairs  to  be  arranged. 

3;  It  IS  urged,  hmvever,  that  a reallv  just  svstem  of  land 
1 aluanon  is  entirely  impossible. 

This  may  be  correct.  Still  a price  must  be  made 

lands  change  hands.  It  is  no  more 
( hlhcu  t to  fix  the  value  of  land  to  keep  than  it  is  to  fix 
Ihe  value  of  land  to  sell. 

Land  is  not  the  only  thing  on  which  it  is  difficult 
to  hx  a price.  What  is  more  difficult  than  to  fix  the 

I eal  value  m shillings  of  a day  of  labor  of  any  given 
■vmrkmg  man,  unless  it  would  be  the  comparative  value 
<f  two  days  of  labor  of  two  working  men.  Even  the 
land  holders  do  not  hesitate  to  take  a hand  in  fixing 
f rices  of  that  sort.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  prices  on  unim- 
proved land  values,  but  not  so  difficult  as  fixing  values 
d every  other  possible  variety. 

THE  POOR,  THE  DISEASED,  AND  SENTIMENTAL. 

4.  Again,  would  it  not  be  a hardship  to  compel  poor  people  to 
inproye  their  holdings  before  they  were  able  to  do  so  or  pay  the  total 
a inual  values  for  vacant  properties  belonging  to  them  ’ 

The  hardship  is  in  requiring  poor  people  to  make 
1;  rge  mvestments  in  unimproved  land  \ alues  before  they 
are  able  to  make  improvements.  This  system  woul'd 
make  ic  possible  for  them  to  invest  immediately  in  im- 
provements making  only  annual  payments  for  the  land, 
a id  that  in  lieu  of  all  other  public  charges  of  every  sort. 

5-  Would  not  great  difficulties  arise  in  the  settlement  of  the 
e ,tates  of  deceased  persons  ? How  would  the  property  of 
pirents  descend  to  children  under  such  a system  ? 

hhe  home.stead  of  a family  cannot  now  descend  to 
eacli  one  of  several  children,  'it  is  now  necessary,  if  it 
goes  to  any  one  of  them,  that  the  one  who  obtains  it 
s la.l  make  payment  to  the  other  members  of  the  familx’ 
y ho  do  not  obtain  it.  Few^things  can  be  of  more  serious 

II  iportcince  than  the  just  settlement  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons.  So  far  as  these  estates  involve  unini- 
p o\ed  land  values,  the  lands  would  be  disposed  of  in 
tlie  usual  wa\ , and  all  of  llie  children  settled  with  directb' 
0/  the  State,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  property  was 
d sposed  of  fully  and  honestly  accounted  for?  so  that 
tl  e one  who  obtains  the  homestead  would  in  no  way  be 
a ue  to  obtain  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  others.  If 
it  w^as  desired  on  the  part  of  a parent  to  will  such  an 
es  tate  to  a particular  child  of  the  family,  there  would 
br  nothing  to  prevent  his  doing  so,  only  the  total  value 
ol  the  thing  willed  would  be  definitely  determined  by 
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permitting  the  transfer  to  be  made  only  by  crediting  the 
values  belonging  to  the  deceased  as  part  payments  for 
the  amounts  bid  in  effecting  the  transfers  of  such  pro- 
perties. Here  is  absolute  justice  to  each  member  of  the 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  absolute  justice  to  the 
community  as  well. 

6.  Is  it  not  ti'ue  that  there  is  a sentimental  reason  for  abso- 
lute ownership  of  land.  Is  not  that  the  principal  reason  why 
there  is  a demand  for  the  freehold  ? 

This  system  provides  absolute  security  m possession, 
absolute  control  m perpetuity,  the  title  to  last  as  long  • 
Is  the  holder  lives  ; but  when  the  holder  is  dead  he  can- 
not use  the  land.  Whep  he  wishes  to  abandon  his  hold- 
ing he  cannot  both  abandon  it  and  continue  to  use  it. 
This  freehold  m use  protects  the  land  holder  against  all 
comers  m the  possession  and  use  of  land,  so  long  as  he 
wishes  to  use  it;  but  it  is  only  just  to  the  community 
to  assume,  when  he  is  neither  able  nor  willing  longer 
to  use  it  that  then  he  can  have  no  further  use  for  it. 

7.  Again  you  speak  of  having  all  mortgages  and  securities 
involving  land  to  run  to  the  State.  Then  the  State  would  need, 
to  become  the  sole  and  only  loan  company.  Is  it  advisable  that 
the  State  should  go  into  the  general  business  of  farm  loans Is 
that  not  a direct  invasion  of  the  business  of  the  private  mortgage 
companies  and  banking  associa,tions  ? 

The  answer  is  that  all  loans  involve  in  some  way  per- 
mission granted  to  the  borrower  to  privately  use  in  his 
own  behalf  the  collective  credit  of  the  communit3^  The 
business  of  banking  is  the  process  by  which  the  collective 
credit  of  the  community  is  assembled  in  a bank,  and 
through  the  bank  made  available  for  private  use.  A 
mortgage  compan}^  or  any  other  association  granting 
loans  is  in  a way  engaged  in  the  same  service.  Now,  how 
much  ought  an  individual  to  pay  for  being  permitted  to 
privately  use  the  collective  credit  of  the  country?  For 
the  year  igii  a single  banking  institution,  after  paying 
all  expenses  of  transacting  the  business,  covering  all  the 
costs  for  management,  and  all  losses  on  all  loans, 
showed  a surplus  of  some  ;^300,000.  The  total  of  all 
the  banks  and  loan  companies  very  largely  exceed 
£1,000,000,  that  is,  they  charged  to  the  borrowers  for 
the  private  use  of  the  collective  credit  more  than 
£ 1 ,000,000  more  than  cost. 

If  there  is  any  service  which  the  nation  can  render 
to  the  individual  farmer,  to  the  individual  housebuilder, 
to  the  working  people  of  New  Zealand  in  their  efforts  to 
build  homes  for  themselves,  and  to  provide  the  means  of 
their  own  employment,  what  better  service  could  it 
render  than  to  grant  loans,  that  is,  arrange  for  per- 
mitting these  individuals  to  personally'  use  the  collective 
credit  of  the  nation  at  actual  cost?  Is  it  proposed  to  do 
this  by  borrowing  from  abroad  and  loaning  to  the  citizens 
of  New  Zealand?  So  far  as  necessary,  v/hy  not?  But 
the  money-lender  from  abroad  simply  underwrites  r.r 
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guarantees  the  collective  credit  of  New  Zealand.  New 
Zealand  does  not  need  to  pay  per  cent,  to  a foreign 
syndicate  to  underwrite  the  collective  credit  of  New 
Zealand.  Under  such  a land  system  as  is  here  proposed 
the  State  would  at  once  become  the  collector  of  large 
sums  on  land  account.  If  the  New  Zealand  notes  already- 
proposed  should  be  made  receivable  on  land  account,  re- 
l eivaJjle  for  all  services  and  commodities  controlled  by^’ 
the  Government,  and  in  settlement  of  all  taxes,  and  if  the 
volume  of  these  notes  were  strictly  limited  to  the  sums  re- 
^ ceivable  on  such  accounts,  and  further,  if  all  deoosits 
on  savings  accounts  were  added  to  the  notes  thus  made 
available,  and  then  if  the  borrowers  engaged  in  building 
homes  or  developing  farms  should  make  the  loans,  say, 
at  5 per  cent.,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  tlie  total  sur- 
plus over  and  above  expenses  earned  by  such  a rate, 
should  be  credited  back  to  the  individual  borrowers  in 
part  payanent  for  the  sum  originally  borrowed  by  them, 
there  would  be  money  enough  to  finance  all  the  trans- 
actions here  proposed  without  excessive  foreign  loans, 
and  the  individual  householder  and  farmer  would  be  get- 
ting tlie  beneiit  of  the  public  credit  for  private  use  absol- 
utely at  cost. 

S.  How  would  the  nation  obtain  gold  in  settlement  of  its 
interest  payments,  for  international  transactions,  and  for  otlier 
purposes 

After  the  same  manner  as  it  does  now.  The  inter- 
est on  the  National  Debt  and  the  balances  on  interna- 
tional trade  are  not  paid  by  the  shipments  of  gold,  but 
are  paid  with  shipments  of  butter,  wool,  and  other  New 
Zealand  products,  and  the  prices  of  these  products  in 
gold  in  the  world’s  market  are  in  no  way  affected  by-  any 
of  these  proposals. 

TARIFFS,  MONOPOLIES,  AND  MORTGAGES. 

g.  .-Vgain,  it  IS  complained  that  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  protective  tariff. 

The  answer  is  that  where  tariffs  yield  revenue  they 
Jo  not  yield  protection,  and  that  where  they  yield  pro- 
;ection  they  do  not  provide  revenue.  If  the  sum  charged 
for  importing  an  article  is  not  enough  to  keep  it 
nit.  It  does  not  protect.  If  it  is  enough  to  keep 
t out,  it  secures  no  funds  for  the  Government.  If 
he  tariff  should  be  allowed  not  for  purposes  of  re- 
venue but  for  purposes  of  protection,  and  then  made 
ligh  enough  to  really  protect,  it  would  secure  all  of  the 
idvantages  of  protection,  but  it  would  provide  no  re- 
venue. It  is  true  that  such  a tariff  would  lead  to  unen- 
lurable  private  monopoly  in  our  own  country  unless  the 
Dolicy  were  adopted  of  establishing  public  enterprise  in 
2very  industry  so  soon  as  it  should  become  a private 
nonopoly. 
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10.  But  this  involves  the  whole  question  of  commercial 
monopolies.  In  fact,  if  the  public  is  to  make  an  end  of  private 
monopolies  in  land,  why  not  do  the  same  with  commercial 
monopolies  as  well  ? 

I have  dealt  with  this  subject  in  a pamphlet  on 
“The  Public  Ownership  of  Monopolized  Industries”  and 
also  at  great  length  in  “The  Struggle  for  Existence.” 
But  here  is  the  answer  m brief.  When  a commercial 
monopoly  is  the  result  of  other  monopolies,  without 
which  it  could  not  exist,  the  removal  of  the  parent  mon- 
opioly  will  make  the  commercial  monopoly  impossible. 

When  the  commercial  monopoly  is  the  result  of  ex- 
pensive equipment,  of  vast  and  perfect  organisation,  and 
IS  therefore  the  final  survivor  of  destructive  competition, 
there  is  no  other  remedy  for  such  monopolies  than  the 
same  one  here  proposed  for  land  monopoly,  that  is,  pub- 
lic enterprise  in  the  monopolized  industry. 

THE  END  OF  PRIVATE  LAND  MONOPOLY. 

Under  these  proposals  the  Government  becomes  the 
sole  proprietor  of  tho.se  values  which  result  from  the 
natural  and  inevitable  monopoly-  which  must  arise  in  the 
use  of  land.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  public  owner- 
ship of  any  things  or  enterprises  other  than  monopolies. 
When  monopolies  arise  any-where  or  for  any-  cause,  the 
jiarent  monopolies  of  every  sort  must  be  made  public 
enterprises.  When  that  is  done  the  only  way  by  which 
any  one  can  then  come  into  the  possession  of  valuable 
things  will  be  by  earning  them  or  by-  the  free  gift  of 
their  rightful  owners.  Monopolistic  'extortion  will  be- 
come impossible. 

Under  these  proposals  there  would  be  an  immediate 
and  enormous  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.  There 
would  be  a tremendous  increase  in  the  earning  oower  of 
labor  expended  on  land  and  in  all  other  enterprises. 
There  would  be  an  utter  disappearance  of  all  the  burdens 
taxation  now  charged  against  every  possible  form  of 
industry.  All  of  the  resources  of  the  nation  would  come 
rapidly  into  use  and  that  on  conditions  of  the  very  great- 
est advantage  to  those  who  invest  their  savings  and  their 
labor  in  productive  enterprises. 

Involuntary-  poverty  and  the  fear  of  poverty  would 
cease  for  ever  to  terrorise  or  to  degrade  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  y-oung  nation.  Education,  industrial  and 
commercial  training,  long  hours  of  leisure,  ample  onoor- 
tunity  for  the  giving  of  service  with  absolutely  just  re- 
vvards,  so  far  as  human  skill  and  conscience  can  do  jus- 
tice, would  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

THE  GONCLUSION. 

Here  are  some  conclusions  from  which  there  is  no 
possible  escape  in  any  rational  study-  of  the  Land 
Question  : — 

I . Land  monopoly  is  inevitable  in  the  use  of  land. 
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2.  The  wrong  of  private  land  monopoly  is  in  the 

fact  that  it  makes  possible  the  private  appro- 
priation of  the  unimproved  land  values  which 
are  either  the  free  gift  of  Nature  or  the  creation 
of  the  nation. 

3.  The  only  way  of  escape  is  by  creating  a system, 

under  which  free  competition  for  the  use  of 
land,  annual  payments  for  that  use  being  made 
to  the  collective  account  of  all,  will  secure  for 
all  just  compensation  to  the  collective  account 
of  all  for  any  ad'^antages  which  any  one  shall 
possess  as  against  all  the  rest. 

4.  The  easiest  way  to  bring  about  such  a result  is 

to  frankly  admit  all  existing  private  property 
rights  in  land,  but  by  adopting  a system  of 
public  transfers  see  to  it  that  when  the  present 
titles  are  surrendered  by  their  present  holders 
they  are  not  again  created  in  the  hands  of  new 
possessors. 

5 . So  far  as  land  monopoly  is  the  parent  of  all  mon- 

opoly this  settlement  of  the  land  question  will 
make  an  end  of  all  monopoly.  So  far  as  other 
monopolies  may  be  able  to  exist  regardless  of 
land  monopoly  the  settlement  of  this  question 
will  clear  the  way  for  the  detection  of  any  other 
such  monopoly  with  the  certainty  that  the 
struggle  for  the  public  good  will  make  an  end  of 
any  such  remaining  monopoly  and  without 
delay. 


WHO  ARE  CONCERNED. 

These  proposals  are  of  like  importance  to  useful 
people  of  every  possible  industry  or  occupation.  There 
is  not  one  person  in  society  who  renders  service  who  is 
not  the  victim  of  the  present  unfortunate  land  system. 
There  is  not  one  such  person  who  will  not  at  once  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  proposals  here  submitted. 
There  are  none  that  can  be  injured  by  them  except 
those  whose  personal  interests  now  rest  upon  their  injury 
of  others.  And  even  they  will  be  delivered  from  their 
unfortunate  position  of  being  public  enemies  because 
the  exploiters  of  the  public,  and  will  find  for  themselves 
their  just  position  as  mutual  helpers  in  the  warfare  tor 
the  common  good. — Reprint  from  “New  Zealand  Times,” 
July  25,  1912. 
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